TEACHING   IN   T*HE   INFANTS     SCHOOL

since the activity of a small group of children of ap-
proximately equal ability serves as a stimulus to effort;
while in the individual practice period that should
always follow the group lesson, the child has time to
absorb the new ideas that he has gained.

Repetition with variety must be a feature of tfye
lessons for slow children. They need to meet the same
ideas over and over again, but always in a slightly
different guise, so that attention and interest are held.

Encouragement for effort must be freely given, and
where a child finds a task particularly difficult, the
teacher needs to keep strongly before the child's mind
the hope of success. Our attitude must always be that
of "Bravo! you will soon be able to do it," never one of
"How many more times must I tell you that?'5

Records of progress are perhaps more important for
the backward child than for any other. The clever
child's progress is usually so spectacular that we need
no record to confirm our opinion; the average child
makes steady visible progress, but the development of
the dull child is so slow and is often subject to consider-
able fluctuations, that only by keeping a record of his
progress from the nursery class onwards can his gradual
growth in power be realised.

As the child approaches seven and a half years of
age, he must be encouraged to feel a sense of responsi-
bility 'for his own progress; he may, for instance, prac-
tise himself with a time limit by seeing how many little
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